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A Qualitative Analysis of 
Oral Reading Miscues of Reflective and Impulsive Second Graders: 

A Follow-up study 

Joyce Hood and Janet Ross Kendall 
The University of Iowa 

Qualitative analysis of oral reading miscues is a relatively 
recent innovation in reading research. In contrast to quantative 
analysis, which simply determines the number of miscues (e.g. 
substitutions, omissions, and insertions) that are made, quali- 
tative analysis provides an evalua»:ion of the miscues that are 
counted. Each miscue is evaluated for the similarity of its 
printed form to the graphic characteristics of the text, its se- 
mantic and syntactic appropriateness to the context, and its 
status as corrected or uncorrected by the reader. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph a qualitative analysis of three miscues will 
be explained to illustrate the procedure. 

In the sentence Johnny was happy with his birthday gift, 
if the reader says present instead of gift his substitution is 
semantically and syntactically appropriate since a present Is 
the same thing as a gift, but its graphic form is different 
fiom that of the text word except for the final t^. If the 
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reader says goat instead of gift, his substitution is not setnan- 
tically appropriate but it is syntactically appropriate since it 
is a noun. The graphic form of this substitution has three thing 
in common with the text word: its length, the initial ^, and the 
final t^. If the reader says brother instead of birthday , his 
substitution Is not semantlcally appropriate but the two words 
are somewhat similar in graphic form. This substitution is syn- 
tactically appropriate if only the preceding portion of the sen- 
tence is considered (J ohnny was happy with his brother ) , but it 
is not syntactically appropriate in the sentence as a whole 
( Johnny was happy with his brother gift) . 

The graphic similarity and the semantic and syntactic ap- 
propriateness of each of a reader's miscues are evaluated in re- 
lation to the miscue's status as corrected or uncorrected in orde 
to characterize the reader's oral reading behavior. In the pre- 
ceding examples the substitution present/gift is considered a 
better miscue qualitatively than goat/gift or brother /birthday . 
Although the letter two miscues are more graphically similar to 
the text, they do not approximate the meaning represented in the 
text. The more efficient reader would be expected to correct 
the miscues goat/gift and brother /birthday but to leave 
present/gift uncorrected. 
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Qualitative mlscue analysis has been employed to study the 
relative contributions of graphic cues and contextual (semantic 
and syntactic) cues in the reading process. For example, stud- 
ies of college students reading material in which letters were 
rotated or reversed, and bilingual readers reading mixed bilin- 
gual passages, have suggested that these adult readers are more 
sensitive to the contextual relationships of the words they are 
reading than to the graphic characteristics of the text words 
(Kolers, 1969). Investigations of the oral reading of first- 
graders have yielded similar results (Clay, 1969, Weber, 1970) • 
For both first-graders and adult readers a higher proportion of 
their miscues were contextually appropriate than were graphically 
similar to the text. 

Differences in correction rates have further Illuminated 
the relative importance of graphic and contextual cues. Both 
Kolers and Weber reported that their subjects tended to correct 
oral reading miscues that were inappropriate to the context and 
to leave uncorrected the contextually appropriate miscues even 
when the printed forms of the miscues were graphically dissimi- 
lar to the text words. 
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Qualitative miscue analysis has demonstrated some differ- 
ences In the oral reading behavior of high and low achievers. 
Although Weber found no differences between ability groups in 
the use of contextual constraints she did find that high-achiev- 
ing first-graders seemed to be more sensitive than low achievers 
to graphic constraints. Blemlller (1970) found differences be- 
tween high and low achieving first-graders in the use of graphic 
cues even when they were compared during equivalent stages in the 
development of reading ability. Both Clay (1969) and Weber (1970) 
reported greater proportions of corrected mlscues for high- 
achieving than for low-achieving readers. 

Recently there has been a grov7ing interest in the possibil- 
ity that children's educational development may be enhanced by 
modifying instructional programs to suit individual differences 
in cognitive style. For example, it is possible that differences 
in the oral reading behavior of high and low achievers may be 
related to cognitive style, and if so, that instructional approach- 
es will differ in effectiveness depending upon the cognitive 
styles of the children who receive the instruction. 

One dimension of cognitive style which seems to relate to 
oral reading behavior is that erf cognitive tempo. A reader who 
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typically corrects his tnlscues seems to be behaving reflectively 
according to Kagan's characterization of conceptual tempos (Kagan, 
Rosman, Day, Albert, and Phillips, 1964). That is, a reflective 
child paus<38 to evaluate the quality of his thluking and the ac- 
curacy of his conclusions. On the other hand, a reader who is 
not likely to correct his mlscues seems to be behaving impulsively. 
That is, he reports the first idea he thinks of with minimal con- 
sideration of its appropriateness or quality. 

According to Frank Smith" . . .fluent reading, and learning 
to read fluently, require a willingness to 'make mistakes*. And 
the extent to which a child is prepared to risk mistakes is di- 
rectly related to the tolerance of the teacher in accepting 
them. (1971, p. 230)." Smith also emphasizes the importance of 
feedback, '^very response a child makes, every identification 
of a letter or word or meaning, should be given the feedback of 
whether it is right or wrong." (p. 229) A child's awareness 
of congruence between his response and the graphic and contex- 
tual cues represented in the text constitutes positive feedback; 
incongruity signals that another response should be tried, i.e., 
that a correction is needed. If the child is willing to risk 
mistakes but is not sensitive to incongruity as a signal to 
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correct, he may need additional feedback from a teacher. If he 
is not willing to hazard any guesses, however, he will have no op- 
portunity for informative feedback and thus no opportunity to 
discover new rules for identifying words. A reflective child may 
be overly concerned with errors and may be denying himself the 
opportunity to test new rules. An impulsive child may not be con- 
cerned about the correctness of his responses and may be losing 
information about the efficacy of his rules. 

There have been numerous studies of relationships between 
various measures of reading ability and various aspects of cog- 
nitive style, but very few studies have specifically dealt with 
oral reading behavior and its relationship to ref lection-impul- 
sivity. Kagan (1965) was the first to conduct such a study. He 
recorded the errors made by second-graders while reading aloud. 
He reported positive correlations between an index of reflection- 
impulsivity and the total number of oral reading errors, the 
number of graphically similar errors, and the error variable that 
combined meaningful and nonmeaningful substitution errors and 
suffix errors. 

Because Kagan employed a quantitative rather than a quali- 
tative analysis of miscues he did not determine the proportion 
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of the total number of errors that were graphically similar and 
the proportion of the errors that were meaningful substitutions. 
If he had done so, it would have been possible to learn something 
about the relative use of these two cue sources by reflective and 
impulsive children. For example, he could have examined the pro- 
portions of corrections in these two classes of errors by the two 
subject groups to investigate whether reflective children might be 
correcting too many meaningful errors or whether impulsive children 
might be correcting too few of their nonmeaningful ones. 

One of the problems encountered in planning a qualitative 
analysis of the oral reading errors of reflective and impulsive 
children is the conflict between the procedure for fortnulating 
reflective and impulsive subject groups and the choice of appro- 
priate selections to be read aloud. This problem is explained 
in the following paragraphs. 

A subject's identity as reflective or impulsive is deter- 
mined by the median score on the time required to make the first 
response to each item and total number of erroneous responses on 
Kagan's Matching Familiar Figures test (MFF) for the group of 
subjects currently being tested. (Kagan et. al., 1964). It 
seems reasonable to expect that the subjects who take the test 
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should be randomly selected, or, if an intact group of subjects 
is used, that the group should include a fairly normal range of 
subjects so that the median time and error scores for children 
of a given chronological age will be somewhat similar from study 
to study. 

If a normal range of reading abilities is represented in 
the subject groups a problem arises in the selection of a read- 
ing test passage, hov;ever. If the passage is easy enough so that 
the poorest readers can read it without frustration it will be so 
easy that the best readers will produce no miscues for the analy- 
sis. This would present no problem in a quantitative analysis 
of oral reading miscues, but there is some concern that the 
quality of an individual's oral reading may differ depending up- 
on the number of errors made (McCracken, 1967, Weber, 1968). If 
the test passage is difficult enough so that the best readers 
produce some errors it may be so difficult for the poorest read- 
ers that a qualitative analysis will not reveal their typical 
oral reading behavior. Further, in Kagan's discussion of the 
minimal relationship he found between word errors and impulaivity 
for low verbal boys, he commented that tendencies toward reflec- 
tion present no advantage in a situation where a subject has no 
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alternative hypotheses on which to reflect. He advised, "A pre- 
ferred disposition for reflection or impulsivity is insximally in- 
fluential at (the) intermediate level of mastery (1963, p. 
626)," 

An attempt to provide test passages of intermediate diffi- 
culty for all subjects was employed in a study by Hood, Kendall 
and Roettger (1973) . They obtained samples of the oral reading 
of all the 79 first-graders enrolled in one elementary school in 
a midwestem city (population 45,000) by asking each child to 
read orally the next story in his reader following the one cur- 
rently studied in his reading group. Only 50 subjects were clas- 
slflable as reflective or Impulsive. Of these, five reflective 
and five Impulsive children read stories from the first reader, 
twenty reflective and seventeen impulsive children read stories 
from primers, and three children, all of them impulsive, read 
stories from preprimers. The total number of errors for each 
subject ranged from 0 to 6 for reflect Ives and from 0 to 15 for 



*The remaining 49 subjects Included those who were either 
above or below the median MFF scores for the group on both re- 
sponse time and errors and therefore could not be classified 
as reflective or Impulsive, and one impulsive child who made 
78 errors in his reading of a 100-word selection. 
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Impulslves, indicating that the stories were within the inter- 
mediate mastery level for all subjects, though undoubtedly too 
easy for some. 

A qualitative analysis of the oral reading miscues In the 
study revealed that reflective childr^^ i made more 
repetitions, regressions, and proportionately more corrections 
of miscues than impulsive children but impulsive children made 
more miscues. There appeared to be no substantial differences 
between the proportions .if contextually appropriate and graphic- 
ally similar miscues for the two groups but there were differ- 
ences in the proportions of corrected miscues in some of the 
miscue classes. The reflective children corrected proportion- 
ately more semantically inappropriate miscues, more miscues 
that were syntactically inappropriate to the following portion 
of the sentence, and more graphically dissimilar miscues than the 
impulsive children. 

Obtaining samples of oral reading from a variety of stories 
had restricted the range of errors in the Hood ^ al. study, 
but because each of the subjects did not read the same test se-» 
lection statistical tests of the significance of the differences 
between subject groups could not be employed. The observed 
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differences between reflective and impulsive children suggested 
that perhaps these impulsive children needed training in self- 
correction. Further, because there were no differences in the 
correction of miscues that were appropriate in the context, the 
results did not suggest that the reflective children were overly 
concerned with errors. 

The Hood et^ al . study revealed nearly equal distributions of 
reflective and impulsive readers within reading levels. There- 
fore it seemed appropriate to plan a study which included sub- 
jects within one reading level only, to determine reflective and 
Impulsive subject groups on the basis of MFF time and error 
scores within that reading level rather than over all levels, to 
use the same reading test passages for all subjects, and then to 
apply statistical tests of significance to any observed differ- 
ences between subject groupq. This is the plan of the present 
study. 

Method 

Subjects The subjects were all the second-graders in the same 
midwestem city as in Hood et al^* whose teachers had chosen a 
certain grade- level reader for their reading instruction. Sub- 
jects who had participated in the previous study were excluded. 
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There were 166 subjects for whom MFF scores and oral reading 
samples were obtained. The median time to the first response on 
the MFF was 9.03 seconds; the median number of errors was 12.5. 
Extreme groups of 25 reflective (REF) and 25 Impulsive (IMP) sub- 
jects were chosen. The REF subjects had time scores at or above 
12.93 and error scores at or below 9. The IMP subjects had time 
scores at or below 7.7 and error scores at or above 16. 
Testing Procedure The MFF test was administered by the second 
author and the oral reading samples were obtained by the first 
author who did not know the subjects' MFF time and error scores. 
Two test passages were employed, both 233 words long, one of 
high-second grade readability level and the other of high fourth- 
grade level. The subjects were told that the examiner vms in- 
tererted in learning what kinds of stories were best for second- 
graders to read. The subjects were asked to read the stories 
aloud just as they always read, and, if they came to an unknown 
word, to try to sound it out or guess what it was or skip it. 
The examiner gave no help with unknown words. The children's 
oral reading was audio-tape recorded. The examiner also made a 
written record of errors on a copy of the test pacsage while each 
child was reading. 
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Training of Scorers The scorers were five female college gradu- 
ates, two of whom had been teachers of primary level reading. 
The oral reading samples of five subjects were used In training 
the scorers. Each subject was assigned to a scorer who scored 
that subject's errors and then scored the errors of the remaining 
four subjects. Each scorer compared her scoring of the subject 
assigned to her with that of every other scorer and discussed 
scoring differences with each scorer Individually until the dif- 
ferences were resolved, making changes on the scoring sheet to re- 
flect the changes agreed upon. The revised scores from the first 
scorer became the subject scores used In data analyses for these 
five subjects. 

Scoring Procedu re Each of the 45 oral reading samples which had 
not been used during the training period was scored Independently 
by che five scorers who did not know the subjects' Identities as 
REF or IMP. Each scorer listened to the audio-tape recording, 
corrected a photocopy of the examiner's written record, and then 
recorded the errors on a coding sheet. Five groups of nine sub- 
jects were formed. The sequence of scoring was balanced among 
scorers so that each group was scored once In each position in 
the sequence. 
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The miscues which were coded were: word order changes, sub- 
stitutions of meaningful words, nonsense substitutions (such as 
strample/stumble) , insertions, omissions (assumed to be inad- 
vertent omtesions) , skipped words (assumed to be unknown words) , 
and punctuation miscues. Each miscue was categorized 1) as graph- 
ically similar or dissimilar (GS or NGS) depending on whether the 
first letter of its printed form was^ the same as that of the text 
word, (insertions, omissions, skipped words, and punctuation mis- 
cues are always (NGS) 2) as corrected or uncorrected by the sub- 
ject, (COR, or NOT), and 3) as to its contextual appropriateness. 
The context in which each miscue was evaluated for appropriate- 
ness included the subject ^s previous uncorrected miscues but did 
not include any of the subsequent miscues. The miscue might be 
evaluated as not contextually appropriate (NCA) , appropriate 
when only the preceding but not the following portion of the 
sentence was considered (PRE), appropriate to the sentence in 
which it occurred but not carrying the author's intended meaning 
(SEN), or appropriate in the context of the whole passage, i.e. 
consistent with the author's intended meaning (PASS). A 
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miscue was considered contextually appropriate only If It was both 
syntactically and semantlcally appropriate.* 

The scores which were derived from the coding of errors were: 
total number of errors (MIS CUES ) , proportions of graphically sim- 
ilar and dissimilar miscues (GS and NGS) . proportions of miscues 
contextually appropriate (PASS) and Inappropriate (NCA, PRE, and 
SEN), proportions of corrections (CORRECTION), and proportions of 
corrections within categories of graphic similarity and contextual 
appropriateness (GS-COR, NGS-COR, NCA*COR, PRE-COR, SEN-COR, and 
PASS -COR). 

Total errors and proportions for each of these 45 subjects 
were determined for each scorer on the separate stories and on the 
stories combined. The scores for each subject were the mean of 
the total error scores and the means of the proportions over the 
five scorers. In situations where fewer than three scorers had 
recorded miscues for a subject within a given miscue category, 
the mean proportion of corrections was not determined. If three 
or more scorers had recorded miscues the mean proportion of 



*A copy of the coding instructions and a paper explaining the 
rationale of the coding procedure are available from the first 
author. 
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corrections was determined for that sublect over the number of 
scorers who had recorded mlscues. Statistical analyses were 
planned to test the significance of differences between REF and 
IMP suhiects for ell of the subiect scores for the stories com- 
bined Because thirteen related t-tests were to be performed, the 
alpha level for the t-tests was set at .OS/IS, or .0038, as 
recommended by Dunn (1961) . 

Results 

Table 1 presents the means, ranges, and standard deviations of 
mlscues made by REF and IMP subjects on the separate stories and 
on the stories combined. The means were lower for REF than for 
IMP subjects, but the difference between the means on the com- 
bined stories was not statistically significant (t"»1.81, p^'.lO). 
There was a wide range in the number of miscues made by subjects 
in the two groups. When the mean number of MISCUES was determined 
over REF and IMP subjects combined, and each subject was catego- 
rized as falling above or below the mean, it wao determined that 
a significantly greater number of REF subjects fell below the mean 
(REF, 21, IMP, 12, corrected chi-square 5.70, p<.02). 

The mean proportions of miscues in the various categories for 
REF and IMP subjects are presented in Table 2. It may be seen that 
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the differences between subject groups were consistent for the 
separate stories and for the stories combined. The reliabili- 
ties of the mean proportions for the stories combined are 
Included in the tables. These reliabilities are estimates of the 
correlations which would be expected between these proportions 
and the proportions which would be obtained if the oral reading 
samples were scored by a second set of five scorers. The 
reliabilities are based on an analysis of variance among scorers 
according to the procedure described by Lindquist (1953).* 

No significant differences were found between REF and IMP 
subjects in the proportions of miscues classified as NCA, PRE, 
SEN, or PASS, nor in the proportions of GS miscues. Because 
there were proportionately fewer miscues categorized as contextu- 
ally appropriate at the sentence but not the passage level (SEN) 
and because the reliability of this categorization was relatively 
low, the SEN and PASS categories were combined and the proportions 
of miscues in the combined categories were determined for each 
subject. The mean proportions of miscues in the SENPASS category 
did not differ significantly for REF and IMP subjects. 



*The reliability of the total error scores is .99, 
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REF subjects corrected proportionately more mlscues than IMP 
subjects as shovm in Table 2. Table 3 presents the mean propor- 
tions of corrections within the various miscue categories. 
Because there were so few mlscues categorized as SEN and PASS, the 
proportions of corrections are reported only for the combined 
category (SENPASS) . In several Instances there were subject?^ who 
had no mlscues In a given category; subjects with no mlscues were 
not Included In the mean proportions of corrections within 
categories. In Table 3 it may be seen that the proportions of 
corrections differed significantly only within the categories 
of graphically similar mlscues (NGS) and mlscues contextually 
appropriate in the preceding but not the following context (PRE). 

Discussion 

There were more REF than IMP subjects with low MISCUE scores, 
and the mean number of MISCIFES for all REF subjects was lower than 
for IMP subjects, but the difference between REF and IMP means was 
not statistically significant. Thus these REF and IMP subjects 
performed somewhat like Kagan's subjects, but the difference 
between the subject groups in this study seems less pronounced. 
A number of procedural differences between the two studies should 
be noted. 
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Two procedural differences have to do with the selection of 
subjects and oral reading test passages: 1) Kagan's subjects were 
unselected as to reading ability. In the present study only 
subjects who were members of the grade-level instructional groups 
in each of the participating schools were included. 2) Kagan's 
subjects' moat frequent error was failure to recognize a word due 
to lick of knowledge, which suggests that his test passages were 
relatively difficult for his subjects. In the present study fewer 
than 10 percent of the MISCUES were failures to respond and the 
most frequent error was word substitutions. 

The intent of the present study was to restrict the range in 
the number of MISCUES made so that REF and IMP subjects could be 
more fairly compared with regard to the quality of their MISCUES. 
Even though the subjects were selected from only one instructional 
level, however, the MISCUE scores still varied widely. Hood et ^1. 
had found four IMP and no REF subjects in the lowest reading group 
and had excluded one of these IMP subjects because of an excessive 
number of errors. Thus, if the subjects in the present study had 
been unselected as to reading ability, the difference between REP 
and IMP means would probabl^^ have been greater, but the variance in 
MISCUB scores would probably hkve been much greater, also. 
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Two additional procedural differences between this and 
Kagan's studies have to do with the method of determining the rela- 
tionship between ref lection- impulslvlty and the number of MISCUES 
made in oral reading: 1) Kagan reported correlations between 
indices of ref lectlon-lmpulslvity and MISCUES for all his subjects. 
Mean numbers of MISCUES were reported for extreme groups of 
reflective and impulsive subjects in this study. 2) Kagan 
reported significant correlations between MISCUES andi MET time 
scores for boys and between MISCUES and MFF error scores for 
girls, but he did not report correlations of MISCUES with MFF 
time and MFF error scores in combination. In the present study 
both MFF time and MFF erroi- scores were considered in forming 
subject groups, and boys and girls were not con8ldei;ed separately. 

It should be emphasized that Kagan found significant correla- 
tions between MISCUES and MFF time scores only for boys and 
between MISCUES and MFF error scores only for girls. Whether he 
might have found a significant difference between REF and IMP 
means for extreme groups of boys and girls together cannot be 
determined. Out of 166 oral reading samples obtained for the 
present study, only the 50 samples for the subjects in the 
extreme REF and IMP groups have been scored. The scoring of the 
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samples for the remaining 116 subiects is planned. This will make 
it possible to determine the correlations between MISCUES and MFF 
time pnd error scores for boys and girls for comparison with Kagan's 
results. 

The results of the qualitative analyses of miscues in this 
study are consistent with the results reported by Hood et al* No 
differences were found between REF and IMP subjects in the propor- 
tions of graphically similar and contextually appropriate miscues, 
but differences were found in the proportion of corrections in 
some categories of miscues. As in the Hood ejt al^. study, IMP 
subjects corrected proportionai-ely fewer miscues that were 
graphically dissimilar to the text and proportionately fewer 
miscues that were appropriate to the preceding but not the 
following context. Thus IMP children appear to correct fewer 
unacceptable miscues than REF subjects. This suggests that they 
may benefit from training in self-correction such as that described 
by Hood (1974) . 

Some categories of miscues are considered more acceptable 
than others. For example, miscues which are contextually appropri- 
ate at the sentence and/or passage level (SENPASS) may be near 
enough to the author's intended meaning not to require correction 
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by the reader. If REF subjects correct proportionately more 
tnlscues than IMP subjects, it has been argued, they may be 
correcting many acceptable miscues unnecessarily. Although there 
was an observed difference between REF and IMP subjects in the 
correction of SENPASS miscues in this study, the difference was 
not statistically significant. Further, neither REF nor IMP 
subjects appeared to correct SENPASS miscues as frequently as they 
corrected miscues in other categories. Therefore the results of 
the present study provide no evidence that these REF subjects are 
overly concerned with errors. 
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